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THE BIRDS OF NEW GUINEA. 

By G. S. Mead. 

{Continued from page 9). 

No one is more deserving of the honor of having a bird of 
paradise named after him than Mr. Wallace. Such an honor, 
it is true, js not an extraordinary one in his case, being 
scarcely more than the customary recognition of a first dis- 
covery, but at all events it serves to remind us how closely he 
has identified himself with a beautiful family of birds, while 
his still greater labors for knowledge have already secured the 
reward of preeminence in the field of science where excel- 
lence is not always remembered by the world at large. 

In " The Malay Archipelago," the author has told of his 
accidental discovery in the island of Batchian of a new spe- 
cies which was called from his name Semioptera wallacei. 
This was as along ago as 1858, and in all the intervening years 
no one has succeeded in making the bird a familiar inmate of 
museums. It is not of remarkable beauty, although its ap- 
pearance is, in one respect at least, strangely peculiar, viz., in 
that which gives it the name Standard-wing. This curious 
formation is not a wing at all, but two flexible feathers spring- 
ing from either shoulder, six inches in length and quite dis- 
tinct from every other part of the plumage. As they stand 
out, swaying slightly to every movement, they look not unlike 
28 
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four narrow ribbons of unequal width, that had somehow 
become entangled on the back of the bird. They are of a 
whitish color, a pleasing contrast to the sober hue of the 
upper parts, and especially to the vivid greens and emeralds 
of the breast and throat. 

A two-fold shield extends its points several inches on either 
side after the fashion of the Superb bird of paradise. This 
targe sparkles with radiance, but aside from it and a less 
observed gleam of violet on the head, the Standard-wing is 
comparatively plain ; perhaps no other species wears such a 
quaker garb. Short, recurved feathers impinging upon the 
bill, cover the forehead. The tail is stiff and square, and 
nearly overlapped by the wings. Both have white shafted 
feathers. Altogether the bird is destitute of the rich colora- 
tion of others of its tribe, save in the deeply forked pectoral 
shield, which, however, in its intense, sparkling lustre, makes 
partial amends. This is contrasted with the uniform drab of 
the rest of the plumage with striking effect. Herein lies the 
beauty of the Semioptera. Its oddity rests in the extraordinary 
standard-wing plumes. For about half their length, these 
widen out oar-like in white feathers, the remaining part up to 
the body consisting of the bare quill-shaft. The bird is 
almost a foot in length, the native of Gilolo being larger than 
that from Batchian and more strongly marked. It is remark- 
able, as Mr. Wallace points out in his admirable account, that 
this is the only species of paradise birds known beyond the bor- 
ders of Papua and Northern Australia. Its habits are active, 
and its dissonant voice keeps pace with its movements. It 
may frequently be seen flitting rapidly among low tree- 
branches or clinging to the boughs. The female is in plain 
colors with scarcely a gloss on her feathers, excepting the 
crown, and is entirely without shield, alar plumes or green 
glaze. 

Among the true birds of paradise, Mr. Wallace classes 
Diphyllodes wilsonii and calls it a distinct species, " still more 
rare and beautiful " than the Magnificent, which it resembles 
in size and plumage. This bird, strangely enough, was first 
' discovered ' in Philadelphia, where, however, it must be con- 
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fessed, it is not native. It has been rediscovered since in 
Waigiou and Batanta. The anomalous feature characterizing 
the Red Magnificent or Schlegel's Paradise bird — a better 
name — as it is sometimes called, and setting it entirely apart 
from its relations, is its bald head. This might seem a sad 
blemish to beauty, but as if to atone for a caprice, nature has 
painted the spot a deep blue and intersected it with lines of 
dark feathers. The wings, back, and lesser fringe are blood- 
red, hence the specific term, with dark shadings ; the mantle 
springing from the neck is a bright yellow, while the breast 
reveals emerald and all its reflections in its dark depths. 
These are the predominant tones, but they emit and shade 
off into a hundred transitory hues, the metallic surface 
changing fitfully with every changing light. Around this 
breast shield runs a narrow fringe of dark, thin filmy plumes, 
cut like a pattern with waving edges of an old-gold color. 
The tail is brown, squared but with rounded corners ; from 
the rump two centre feathers much elongated and very nar- 
row project, cross each other twice and then become involved 
in an incomplete circle. These curious appendages are much 
shorter than those of the Magnificent Paradise-bird, but are 
curved with even greater elaboration, though lacking the 
bold, sweeping lines of that fine species. 

The bird is a small one, .not much over seven inches in 
length ; the female equals her mate in size, but, of course, is 
deficient in every other respect with this exception, that she is 
partially bald. Her dress is a uniform brown and yellow, 
with gray speckled breast. 

In taking leave, for the present, of the birds of paradise, 
mention may be made of the Paradise Oriole, Sericulus aureus, 
a separate genus but bearing certain marks of a character 
similar to the group already considered. Mr. Stone records 
the bird as found in southern New Guinea, although he does 
not appear to have collected it, while Mr. Wallace ascribes 
it to Salawatti as well, noting at the same time that it is exces- 
sively rare. In general coloring it is like our Baltimore Oriole, 
with an admixture of the flaming Scarlet Tanager (being 
still more in the tone of orange, like the Oock-of-the-rock) 
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a brilliant contrasted gold and black, the brighter hue 
predominating. Here the resemblance ceases, and affinity 
with the Paradisea is suggested in the long thickly folded 
plumes of a deep shining yellow, running in rippling lines of 
light down the neck and back, and forming a large dorsal 
shield or mantle. Of the same fiery orange-red are the longer 
side plumes. A lighter tint intermingled with black prevails 
on the rump, tail coverts and scapulars. Jet black marks 
the throat and the side face enclosing the eye. An inch wide 
streak of the same runs along the side of the body as far as 
the tail. The under parts are an orange-yellow. It will 
be seen, therefore, that Xanthomelus aureus, as he is also 
termed, is a very showy fellow. To add to his port, he is 
adorned with an erectile crest like that of the Blue-jay, except- 
ing in color. In size he is about the same as that denizen of 
our forests. He carries himself too with as much alertness 
and can be as noisy on occasions, though ordinarily he is in- 
curious and evasive. He is thought to build some kind of a 
bower, but this is not positively known. His note is clear and 
resonant. The female is a very pale reflection of her beautiful 
mate. 1 

Allusion has been made several times in these pages to Mr. 
Octavius Stone. This gentleman visited Southeastern New 
Guinea twice, and twenty years ago his collection of birds was, 
perhaps, the most considerable that had been gathered up to 
that time. He secured 116 species, among them some either 
entirely unknown or never seen before in England. Among 
these was a new Catbird, named from its discoverer Aeluroedus 
stonii. This interesting little* stranger may claim affiliation 
with the Bower birds, and through them with the Paradiseidae. 
It does not, however, construct a bower. In size it is smaller 
than Aeluroedus buccoides (Temm.) a species more common 
in New Guinea, especially in the northwestern part. The 
length is between nine and ten inches. As one takes up the 

1 Oriolus aureus and xanthogaster (Vide, p. 393, Vol. XXVIII, American Nat- 
uralist) are probably one and the same, the latter being now regarded as the young 
of this lovely bird which is burdened with many other synonyms besides those 
already mentioned. 
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skin of this bird, he might deem it that of some small parrot, 
the thick, white, curved beak assisting that impression. The 
upper parts are a lively green, growing dark on the extremities 
of the wings and tail ; a touch of blue and yellow appears 
here and there. The head is a dull black, the throat a spotted 
black and white. Yellow is the prevailing color beneath, 
speckled with black and green. These tints cover the nape of 
the neck, the black in streaks running like so many short 
strings of beads on a yellow ground. White shows on the 
throat and side face dotted with dark spots. The tail is short 
and square. The same terms apply to the form of the bird. 
The female is of the same size and figure. 

Aeluroedus buccoides or Barbet-like cat bird of Western New 
Guinea has the spots on the throat and under parts much 
larger than those on the preceding species. The head is olive- 
brown, the wing coverts a uniform green ; length ten inches. 

In Aeluroedus melanocephalus we must first notice its specific 
characteristic — the black head — in which, however, it is not 
singular, arfakianus being marked in like fashion. It has 
green wing-coverts, dark olive-brown under parts, black-tipped 
feathers on the throat, the ground color being white, the black 
running only as a narrow stripe or figure. 

Every one has heard of the Bower-bird — Ghlamydera — who 
constructs a play-ground or garden of delight, adorning it 
with all sorts of attractive objects either for his own whimsi- 
cal purposes or to please his mate. The bower is some little 
distance through, perhaps thirty inches along the ground, 
and is composed of short twigs and sticks so placed as to 
form a half-roofed tunnel. Here the bird passes much of 
his time, diverts his mate by adding to their resort or by 
showing the gay material he has picked up, and in various 
ways manifests his appreciation of his own ingenious devices. 
He is a plain fellow in his own dress, though his taste is for 
the gaudy and meretricious ; his size too, is small in propor- 
tion to the Castle of Indolence he rears, for this is no nest — 
this retreat of his, but a pleasure-house, a place of retirement, 
quiet amusement, or rollicking sport. His nursery is a differ- 
ent thing altogether, and is placed elsewhere. In his bower he 
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gives his fancy full swing ; he brings hither to garnish it every 
bright article he can discover, and lays a considerable territory 
under tribute to minister to his beloved habit, and so prodigal 
is he of his acquired treasures that the approaches to his 
singular abode are strewn with spoils. Nothing seems to come 
amiss, hence he is as eager to possess himself of old bones, 
shells, stones, and all kinds of miscellanea, as bits of metal, 
flowers, leaves, dropped feathers, etc., although as a rule, glit- 
tering objects prevail, obviously collected for decorative pur- 
poses. It is apparent that with so much evidence in plain 
sight, the little builder could not well conceal his structure, 
nor indeed was it the probable intention to do so ; it was far 
easier to hide the real nest, and this has been done so effectu- 
ally that the most persevering efforts towards discovery have 
gone unrewarded. It is not likely, however, that arbor and 
nest are very far apart. 

The Chlamydera cerviniventris or Fawn-breasted Bower-bird 
is enough like the common female robin of this country 
to be mistaken for her. The bird is very plain throughout, 
the nearest approach to brightness, and that but slight, being 
on the breast and abdomen, where a brownish-yellow tinge 
occurs. The buff throat is streaked with dull yellow. The 
upper parts are uniformly drab or slate. It is rather longer than 
our robin — about twelve inches — with tail and wings extended 
more than strict proportions would permit. The bill is short 
and black, eyes are dark, legs and feet black. The male is 
said to sing sweetly, thus adding another accomplishment to 
his faculty of pleasing his mate as well as himself. 

Another Bower-bird of New Guinea is the Gardener — Am- 
blyornis inornatus — who builds his hut or arbor of a triangular 
shape, set back against the trunk of a tree ; in front he scatters 
the usual assortment of shining, smooth, and curious objects 
together with perishable substances, such as small plants, 
flowers, insects, fruit and fungi, removing them carefully when 
they become offensive or timeworn. This little virtuoso is 
plain in color, a yellowish-red predominating, and in size and 
general appearance not unlike a large Brown Thrasher. He 
seems always busy and, indeed, must be, for the nature of his 
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work requires unflagging diligence, but the time of greatest 
activity probably is during the pairing season. 

The best authorities describe the cabin of the Gardener as 
built around the central stem of some bush, or as enclosing a 
cluster of shoots ; in front the garden is placed, and is set out 
with that strangely rational, though fantastic system of horti- 
culture that has gained the bird its name. If there is no 
growth in the garden, we may infer that this branch of culti- 
vation formed no part of the grand design; the results were 
all that was sought and these were to be always above ground. 
These birds have been classified by some naturalists with the 
Paradisea, though nothing in their appearance, habits or song 
(they are said to sing sweetly) seems to bear out such assign- 
ment. 

This curious and fascinating bird is very local in its range, 
being confined so far as known to the Arfak Mountains in the 
northwest of New Guinea. It is only of recent years that it 
has been studied by scientifically ; Mr. Wallace knew nothing 
of it nor have naturalists since his visit to the great island added 
much to our knowledge. Dr. Becceari was the first to intro- 
duce the Gardener to the world, and his graphic account of 
the abode of the little artificer has not been surpased in merit 
nor greatly amplified in details by subsequent investigators. 
The Italian traveller, as in a picture, shows the hut or cabin 
close upon a small, flower besprinkled meadow. It is built 
around the stem of a little tree as thick and tall as an ordinary 
walking-stick. The materials used are moss chiefly, and form 
a structure about three feet in diameter. In shape the nest is 
conical, reminding one irresistibly in its whole appearance of 
the head covering Robinson Crusoe is usually represented as 
wearing. Inside is a little gallery or runway built along 
the walls. The garden is arranged before the hut decked 
out as we have seen. Amblyornis — simple in attire and color- 
ing as his specific name indicates — is now a favorite illustra- 
tion with theorists of the adaptation of animate life to its 
surroundings. Certainly its dun and sober clothing assimilates 
easily with the tones of soil and vegetation around. Its home 
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too with all its adornments harmonizes with, indeed, forms a 
part of the gay green wood. 

A very interesting little group of passerine birds belonging 
to the family of Prionopidae are the Redes, of which there are 
several species common to New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands. Near his camp at Narinuma on the southern side of 
the mainland, Mr. Denton first saw " brown birds with black 
heads " sitting close together and keeping up a constant 
whistle, very soft and prolonged. The sound he describes as 
not unlike a steamboat whistle a great distance away. It 
seemed almost impossible for a small bird to produce such a 
sound. All travellers have met one or another of the several 
varieties in different parts of the island. Probably Mr. Den- 
ton's bird was Redes cirrhocephalus or dichrous, if these are not 
one and the same bird. The former, indeed both species, 
while not brilliantly clad, possesses a singularly rich golden- 
brown dress contrasted with the jet black of the head, wings 
and tail. When the bird flies through the sunshine this warm 
plumage lights up with wonderful effect. Then the entire 
body is displayed, and is seen both above and below to be full 
of all the tints from maroon to orange. Black again appears 
on the throat extending well down on the breast. The bill 
is also black. The tail, black above and below, is long and 
narrow. A whitish feather might be traced on the inner 
wing of the skins examined. The female is almost the coun- 
terpart of the male, the points of difference being so slight as 
to make identification of the sex in life no easy matter. The 
bird is between nine and ten inches in length. 

A somewhat larger species is to be noticed in Redes uropygia- 
lis, the Rufous and black wood Shrike, whose favored habitat is 
the little island of Mysol, lying a considerable distance to the 
west of New Guinea. In this instance, similar colors and a 
similar disposition of colors prevail, with the black, however, 
running a little farther upon the body. The head is ruffled 
by a longitudinal crest of black feathers as in the preceding. 
But in place of the ruddy glow of the foregoing, we have 
in Redes cerviniventris, or Fawn-breasted Wood Shrike a sub- 
dued olive or even ashy gray for the general coloring. On 
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tail, wings and under parts we observe a stain of brown and 
dull red, paling here and there into mauve or ash. This little 
bird, not much more than eight inches long, nearly half of 
which is tail, is a native of Waigiou, but probably he extends 
his wanderings throughout most of Papua. A crest marks 
this species also. 



